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Most  experienced  gardeners  know  the  simple  little  teslyiJg^A^f^f  Qf^WMlM  I 
ground  is  reads'-  to  work  in  the  spring.  Maybe  you  have  seeffl1"S^lllleIM^y^'»OTi^'lll,^n 1  your 
neighborhood  go  out  and  pick  up  a  handful  of  soil ...  squeeze  it  in  his  hand... then 
open  his  fingers  and  look  at  it.  Maybe  you  thought  he  just  had  spring  fever  in 
his  "blood  and  was  enjoying  the  "feel"  of  the  good  earth.  Actually  he  was  testing 
his  soil  to  see  if  it  was  ready  for  plowing  or  spading. 

A  good  gardener  knows  that  soil,   if  it  sticks  together  in  a  ball  after  squeez- 
ing in  the  hand,  is  still  too  wet  to  work.    But  if  it  crumbles  when  he  opens  his 
fingers. . .then  the  time  for  digging  has  arrived. 

ivery  good  gardener  knows  how  important  it  is  to  wait  until  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  before  plowing  or  spading.    Working  the  ground  too  early  damages  the 
soil. . .packs  it  hard  like  a  mud  pie... may  ruin  it  for  gardening  all  season. 

So  before  spring  weather  and  gardening  enthusiasm  starts  you  digging,  try 
[some  soil  in  your  hand.     Once  you  find  the  soil  has  reached  the  crumbly  stage, 
then  the  sooner  you.  get  at  it,  the  better. 

You  can  usually  work  a  sandy  soil  earlier  than  a  heavy  clay  soil.    Plow  or 
dig  up  a  sandy  soil  just  before  planting. 

The  first  step  in  preparing  the  garden  ground  is  turning  over  the  soil  with 
a  spade  or  a  plow.    But  that  is  only  the  first  step.     It  leaves  the  soil  coarse 
land  lumpy,  often  full  of  stones,  roots  or  other  trash.    Seeds  can't  do  well  in 
{ground  like  that.    They  need  fine,  even,  smooth  soil  to  thrive.    To  prepare  ground 
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Most  experienced  gardeners  know  the  simple  little  test  that  tells  when  the 
ground  is  ready  to  work  in  the  spring.    Maybe  you  have  seen  some  gardener  in  your 
neighborhood  go  out  and  pickup  a  handful  of  soil ...  squeeze  it  in  his  hand... then 
open  his  fingers  and  look  at  it.    Maybe  you  thought  he  just  had  spring  fever  in 
his  blood  and  was  enjoying  the  "feel"  of  the  good  earth.    Actually  he  was  testing 
his  soil  to  see  if  it  was  ready  for  plowing  or  spading. 

A  good  gardener  knows  that  soil,  if  it  sticks  together  in  a  ball  after  squeez- 
ing in  the  hand,  is  still  too  wet  to  work.    But  if  it  crumbles  when  he  opens  his 
fingers. . .then  the  time  for  digging  has  arrived. 

ivery  good  gardener  knows  how  important  it  is  to  wait  until  the  ground  is 
, dry  enough  before  plowing  or  spading.    Working  the  ground  too  early  damages  the 
Isoil. ,  .packs  it  hard  like  a  mud  pie... may  ruin  it  for  gardening  all  season. 

So  before  spring  weather  and  gardening  enthusiasm  starts  you  digging,  try 
Nome  soil  in  your  hand.  Once  you  find  the  soil  has  reached  the  crumbly  stage, 
■then  the  sooner  you  get  at  it,  the  better. 

You  can  usually  work  a  sandy  soil  earlier  than  a  heavy  clay  soil.    Plow  or 
dig  up  a  sandy  soil  just  before  planting. 

The  first  step  in  preparing  the  garden  ground  is  turning  over  the  soil  with 
la  spade  or  a  plow.    But  that  is  only  the  first  step.     It  leaves  the  soil  coarse 
land  lumpy,  often  full  of  stones,  roots  or  other  trash.     Seeds  can't  do  well  in 
Bground  like  that.    They  need  fine,  even,   smooth  soil  to  thrive.    To  prepare  ground 
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this  way  takes  time  and  patience,  "out  the  results  are  worth  it.    Poor  luck  at 
growing  vegetables  often  goes  "back  to  careless  preparation  of  the  soil  in  the 
spring.    Many  a  disappointed  gardener  who.  says  he  just  "hasn't  the  knack"  for 
growing  vegetables,  has  only  himself  to  "blame  for  not  working  the  ground  thoroughly 
before  the  seeds  went  in. 

Of  course,  you  don't  want  to  turn  up  a  lot  of  subsoil  when  you  spade  or  plow. 
It  is  the  top  soil  that  plants  must  live  in.    So,  how  deep  you  dig  depends  on  how 
much  fertile  top  soil  you  have.     If  you  have  a  deep  layer  of  top  soil,  then  go 
ahead  and  spade  or  plow  8  or  10  deep.  But  go  only  a  few  inches  down,  if  th§  layer 
of  top  soil  is  thin* 

As  you  turn  over  the  ground,  work  in  what  garden  experts  call  "Organic  mat- 
erial"— that  is,  well-rotted  leaf  mold. .  .well -rotted  horse  or  cow  manure...  or  other 
material  that  both  fertilizes  and  lightens  the  soil.    Use  as  much  as  a  bushel  of 
manure  for  each  25  square  feet  of  garden.    Crush  and  level  the  soil  after  spading. 
Then  go  over  the  ground. . .take  out  stones,  sticks  and  other  trash. . .break  up  lumps 
and  clods  with  a  rake... then  rake  the  soil  fine  and  even.... last  of  all,  smooth 
it  before  laying  it  off  for  seeds. 

How  a  word  about  fertilizer.    Good  fertilizer  in  the  soil  will  improve  your 
garden  even  if  you  have  good  soil  to  begin  with.    Gardeners  on  farms  and  in  small 
towns  usually  can  get  animal  manure  for  fertilizer.    But  city  and  suburban  gard- 
eners have  to  depend  largely  on  commercial  fertilizer. 

Of  course,  you  know  that  this  year  some  fertilizer  materials  are  scarce, 
especially  chemical  nitrogen.     In  the  past,  plant  scientists  have  recommended 
commercial  fertilizer  of  the  5-10-5  mixture — that  is,  5  percent  nitrogen. .. .10 
percent  phosphoric    acid...  and  5  percent  potash.    But  high-nitrogen  fertilizers 
are  now  difficult  to  buy.    A  new  "Victory  Garden  fertilizer  mixture  is  on  sale  for 
home  vegetable  gardens.    Packages  of  this  fertilizer  carry  a  label  that  says: 


"Victory  Garden  Fertilizer  for  Pood  Production  Only."  You  can  "buy  this  fertilizer 
in  packages   weighing  5,  pounds* «.*10  pounds^.  •* 25  po^ands  •••.•50  pounds...  and  100 
pounds*.  How  much  you  need  to  buy  depends  on  how  largo  your  garden  is. 

How  a  word  about  "sweet"  and  "sour"  soil — that  is,  acid  and  alkaline  soil. 
Many  gardeners  have  an  idea,  that  pouring  quantities  of  lime  on  the  garden  every 
sjjring  insures  good  crops.    Plant  scientists  say  this  is  a  mistake ..  .you  can  over 
do  a  good  thing.    Too  much  lime  can  injure  vegetables,  of  course.    Just  the  right 
amount  can  do  a  lot  for  them.    Most  soil  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
that  has  not  "been  under  cultivation  needs  a  light  application  of  lime — about  50 
pounds  for  a  garden  30  by  50  feet.    A  little  lime  in  the  soil  often  helps  aspara- 
gus, celery,  "beets,  spinach,  carrots,  even  cabbages.    But  most  garden  vegetables 
do  best  in  soil  that  is  slightly  acid.    You  can  test  your  own  soil  to  see  if  it 
needs  lime.    Go  to  a.  drug  store  and  buy  some  blue  litmus  paper.    Then  moisten  the 
paper. . .cover  it  about  6  inches  deep  in  the  garden.    After  some  hours,  look  at 
the  paper.    If  it  has  turned  red,  the  soil  is  acid  and  needs  lime. 

Well,  that's  the  story  in  brief  about  getting  soil  reads7"  f°r  your  victory 
garden.    You  can  get  more  information  from  the  free  bulletins  on  vegetable  gard- 
ening published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    You  are  welcome  to  the 
bulletin  called  "Victory  Gardens"  . . . also  to  one  called  "The  Farm  Garden"  .  .  .and 
another  called  "She  City  Home  Garden."    As  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts  a  post- 
card addressed  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  will 
bring  you  copies  of  these  bulletins,  whichever  ones  you  want. 


